and charm of Kaiidasa, seek them in Shakespeare. This seems to be a
paradox, but what Arnold suggests is that all classics belong to one

aesthetic order; a great English comedy is not different in its impact on
us from a great comedy in Sanskrit or any other language, for that matter.
But how far is this point of view universally valid? This again is a
question easier asked than answered.

Finally, the aim of a translation, to quote Lucas again, is merely
"to try to compensate the intelligent reader for his ignorance of the
language concerned, and to give him, however imperfectly, the

impression he would be likely to get, could he read the original fluently
himself."

It is this modest aim that one has to bear in mind considering the
translations of Jones, the most important of which is Kalidasa'sSakunta/a.
Jones spelt Saconta/a, but the more common spelling, Sakuntala is
being adopted here. The circumstances leading to his rendering of
Sakuntala are curious. He merely wanted to know whether Indians
had plays as forms of literature, and if they had, what their nature was,
and finally, whether they could be of use to htm in the context of
administration of justice in India.

He got hold of a Bengali recension of the play-obviously not a
sufficiently satisfactory version- and the first literal translation was into
Latin. The Latin rendering satisfied Jones and he was excited over the
unique Oriental discovery. It was with this pioneering zeal that he
rendered his Latin version into English and the task was completed in
October 1789. In doing so, his intention was to make 'one of the
greatest curiosities that the literature of Asia has yet brought to light'27
available to the Westerner. Jones thought that Kalidasa could be called
the Shakespeare of India, and he sincerely desired that every Westerner
should grow acquainted with the beauty and charm of the poetry of this
great Indian dramatist and poet.

In the course of the Preface, Jones expresses a wish that others
'may take the pains to learn Sanskrit, and may be persuaded to translate
the works of Kalidasa. His wish has indeed been fulfilled, for there
have been several attempts to render Sakuntala since Jones's time. Of
these, only the renderings of Arthur W. Ryder and Laurence Binyon
have been considered here for purposes of comparison and contrast.
Both Ryder and Binyon have made their renderings in verse-the former's
being even rhymed, - whereas Jones adopts the medium of prose. Again,

27 Works of Sir William /ones, Vo\ IX, p.367
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